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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PASSAGE OF 'BEOWULF: 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : There is a passage in ' Beowulf,' the 
force of one word of which has, it seems to me, 
been misunderstood by all the translators, 
English and German. The passage begins 
at line 2724 of Grein's edition : 

Biowulf made/ode, hi ofer benne sprcsc, 
ivunde wczlbliate (wisse hi gearwe 
pcet he dceghwila gedrogen hcefde 
eordan Wynne ; pd zvces eall sceacen 
ddgorgerimes, dead ungemete niah): 
" Nu ic suna milium syllan wolde 
guftgewcidu" etc. 

Thorpe, Kemble, Garnett, Arnold, 
Wackerbarth, Grein, Ettmuller, and 
Heyne, all make Beowulf speak of his wound, 
and in the glossary to Harrison and Sharp's 
edition of ' Beowulf,' ofer, in the first line of the 
passage, is defined 'about, of, concerning:' 
he ofer benne sprcec, 2725. 

But does not the passage really mean that 
Beowulf did not speak of his wound? He 
knew that it was fatal, and that his end was 
near, and he had other things more important 
to speak about before he passed away. 

The force of ' ofer ' has, I think, been mis- 
understood by all the translators I've named. 
I would translate " hi of er benne sprcsc," 'he 
beyond (of other things than) his wound, 
spake.' 

If this is the correct meaning, and I'm quite 
sure it is, it is far more forcible than the one 
given by all the translators cited. What inter- 
venes between " Biowulf ' maftelode," and "Nu 
ic suna minum," explains why he spake of 
other things than his wound. It was needless 
to speak of that — fatal, as it would soon prove 
— and his mind was intent on the 'war-weeds,' 
in which he had performed his great deeds. 
He regrets that he has no son to whom he can 
bequeath them ; or such regret is implied : 
" Nu ic suna minum syllan wolde gt'iSgezvcsdu, 
pdr mi gifetie swd t£nig yrfeweard cefter 
wurde lice gelenge! " 

After alluding to his brave, and strong, and 
not unjust, rule of his people for fifty winters, 
he tells his beloved Wi'glaf to go quickly, the 



hoard to view under the hoar stone, to be in 
haste that he (Beowulf) may look upon the 
ancient wealth, the jewel-splendors, he has 
won, 

' ' pcet ic pf sift mcege 
cefter mdb~d~umzvelan min dlcitan 
lif and liodscipe, pone ic longe hioldl" 

His speaking not of his wound, suits better 
the character, too, of the great warrior. 

Hiram Corson. 

Cornell University. 



woodward's 'english in the 
schools: 

In their series of Monographs on Education, 
already more than once noticed in the Notes, 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have rendered a 
service which entitles them to the thanks of 
teachers, the more so as these little books are 
not likely to "pay " in the direct commercial 
sense. The last of this admirable series is 
' English in the Schools, 'by F. C. Woodward, 
A. M. Professor of English in Wofford College, 
S. C, which, standing between Huffcut's 
' English in the Preparatory Schools ' (noticed 
in March) and Genung's 'Study of Rhetoric,' 
completes an excellent trilogy of "English" 
monographs for school and college. These 
monographs attest in a gratifying way the 
increasing interest in English study, which 
they are sure also to stimulate and promote. 

We regret that space does not permit such 
notice of Prof. Woodward's essay as its 
interest demands ; yet it is hard to notice 
briefly a book which, however short (only 23 
pages), tempts in almost every paragraph to 
the quotation of its incisive and striking, some- 
times brilliant, sentences. Prof. Woodward 
writes clearly and strongly because his ideas 
are clear, and his convictions strong, upon the 
theme he discusses. He makes no doubt that 
the time has come — long since indeed — for a 
sharper assertion of the claims of English lan- 
guage and English literature to a fuller and 
sounder study in schools of every grade ; for 
"English is the sole literature of ninty-nine 
hundredths of our people and the best litera- 
ture of the other hundredth ; " and "by virtue 
of its mother- tongue quality it claims the right 
to coordinate and direct all other studies ; " 
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while, for the lower schools generally, "so far 
as linguistic training is concerned, it is English 
or nothing." Though himself a classical 
scholar (and formerly Professor of Latin) Prop. 
Woodward asserts that " English asks no 
odds of the classics, even on a comparison of 
respective disciplinary values;" and if he 
does not prove his proposition to the satisfac- 
tion of the classicists, he certainly makes his 
argument very interesting to read and very 
hard to answer — very healthy reading, we 
should say at least, in connection with Prof. 
Morris' monograph, in the same series, on 
' The Study of Latin.' 

The chief topic of the book is an exposition 
of the logical character of English, and a plea 
for logical and analytical method in its study 
—freed from the dead formalism of the old 
Latin-English grammatical traditions. No- 
where have we seen the excellence and useful- 
ness of logical analysis in language-study, or 
the fitness of English for logical discipline, so 
clearly enforced ; and the reader, even if not 
altogether convinced, cannot help feeling the 
contagion of Prof. Woodward's enthusiasm 
when he writes: "Grammarians of the old 
school may weep over our loss of inflections 
.... but the philosophic scholar hails the un- 
making of the Old English as the making of a 
New English, which first began to teach the 
world to smile and weep when Chaucer turned 
.... into the fresh fields and pastures new 
that men have not yet found less fresh or new 
or sweet;" and .... "the pedagogue shall 
find in the new speech a stronger and more 
available training than in the traditional 
methods and matter of the ancient languages," 
besides the "overwhelming advantage in the 
use of the mother-tongue as the training study 
of English-speaking children." 

The Essay concludes with a suggestive 
chapter on the interest and disciplinary value 
of English word-analysis, the author contend- 
ing that English "etymology, as a training 
study, may be successfully conducted without 
the intervention of any foreign language- 
study." This notice does poor justice to this 
admirable Essay. We commend the reading 
of it to all teachers, believers or Philistines. 

Edward S. Jovnes. 
South Carolina College. 



SPANISH IDIOMS.— II. 

Spanish Idioms with their English Equiva- 
lents, embracing nearly ten thousand 
Phrases, collected by Sarah Cary 
Becker and Federico Mora. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1887. i2mo. pp. 331. 

P. 71. Dejar d uno la espina en el dedo has 
a far wider and more general sense than ' to 
leave a malady imperfectly cured.' It means 
'to leave a thorn in the flesh,' that is, to leave 
cause for anger, or a grudge behind in some 
one. Ya oigo al murmurador, diciendo la 
mala voz que huvo, rizarse, afeitarse y otras 
cosas que callo, dinero que bullian, presentes 
que cruzaban, mujeres que solicitaban, me 
dejan la espina en el dedo. Guz. de Alf. p. 
191. The Portuguese say in a kindred, though 
not in the same, sense : O diabo lhe meta 
rachas de cana nas unhas. 

P. 74. Quien destaja, tio baraja. That 
baraja in this proverb means ' to wrangle,' was 
made clear long ago by the Marquis de 
Santillana's explanation: "Las cosas con- 
certadas al principio quitan differencias del 
fin," and this signification still survives in a 
number of other phrases, as in the proverb : 
Cuando uno quiere, dos no barajan (Marquis 
de Santillana), i. e. 'when one party is willing 
(to yield) the two do not quarrel,' or, as it reads 
more frequently : Cuando uno no quiere, dos 
no barajan, 'when one party is not willing (to 
quarrel), the two do not wrangle.' Sbarbi, 
Ref. VII, p. 5 ; Don. Habl. p. 559. 

P. 96. El infierno estd lleno de buenas 
palabras. We wish the authors had given us 
chapter and verse for this reading, which can 
hardly be considered the current one. St. 
Francis de Sales writes to Mme. de Chantal 
(1605): "Do not be troubled by St Bernard's 
saying that hell is full of good intentions and 
wills " (see Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, p. 
317), and this is the version found in English as 
well as other languages. Deseaba sustentar 
este buen deseo, mas como de aquestos estdn 
los infiernos llenos.. . . Guz. de Alf. p. 290. 
The Italian says : Di buone volonta 6 pien 
l'inferno. Giusti, Prov. ; L'inferno e selciato 
di buone intenzioni. Tomm. ; the French : 
L'enfer est pave 1 de bonnes intentions, and the 
English : Hell is paved with good intentions, 



